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SHALL WE BANISH SILYER COO ? 



A Royal Commission was "appointed to inquire into the re- 
cent changes in the relative values of the precious metals "in 
September, 1886, and after two years of labor, the Commission — 
not being able to agree upon all the questions submitted — made a 
triangular report. Part I. was signed by the twelve Commission- 
ers; Part II. by six of them; and Part III. by the other six. 
The six who signed Part II. were Lord Herschell, Mr. Fremantle, 
Sir John Lubbock, Sir I. H. Parrer, Mr. Birch, and Mr. Court- 
ney. Part III. was signed by Sir Louis Mallet, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chaplin, Sir W. H. Houldsworth, Mr. Barbour, and Mr. 
Monatgu. 

Part I. contains a historical survey of the subjects treated, 
and a large amount of exceedingly valuable information, admi- 
rably arranged, but without recommendations. 

Part II. is long and elaborate, abounding in valuable statistics 
and other useful information, showing an intimate knowledge of 
the evils arising from the present disturbed relations between gold 
and silver — frankly admitting the importance of some kind of 
re-adjustment, and conceding that the trouble does not arise from 
the scarcity of gold in relation to silver; but the report is incon- 
sistent in its parts, fertile in untenable objections, inconsequent 
in its conclusions, proposing plans of relief quite inadequate to the 
conditions, wholly impracticable, and absolutely bewildering to 
any honest seeker after light upon this recondite subject. 

Prom its scope and drift, one might easily imagine that the six 
Commissioners were all retired Lord Chancellors, intellectually 
convinced that international bimetallism was the only remedy for 
the evils under which Great Britain and her Indian Empire now 
suffer, but dreading lest the introduction of silver might diminish 
the purchasing power of their gold pensions; and just here we cite 
from the report. 

" Section 128. It must be remembered, too. that this country is largely a creditor 
country of debts payable in gold, and any change which entailed a rise in the price 
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of commodities generally, that is to say, a diminution of the purchasing power of 
gold, would he to our disadvantage." 

Already at Sec. 107 the six Commissioners had said : 

"We think that Jn any conditions fairly to be contemplated in the future, so far 
as we can forecast them from the experience of the past, a stable ratio might be 
maintained if the nations we have alluded to were to accept and strictly adhere to 
bimetallism, at the suggested ratio. We think that if in all these countries gold and 
' stiver could be freely coined, and thus become exchangeable against commodities at 
the fixed ratio, the market value of silver as measured by gold would conform to that 
ratio, and not vary to any material extent." 

And at Section 119 they say : 

<•♦ * « yf e are (uiiy sensible of the benefits which would accrue from the 
adoption of a common monetary standard by all the commercial nations of the world, 
and we are quite alive to the advantage of the adoption by these nations of a uni- 
form bimetallic standard as a step in that direction." 

But immediately after this sensible admission, terror of some 
adverse opinion seems to have seized the six Commissioners, and 
they exclaim : 

" The change proposed is tremendous, and we cannot but feel that to a great ex- 
tent it would be a leap in the dark. 

" The public mind certainly is not prepared for it at present, and the very nov- 
elty of the proposal would excite apprehensions, which in themselves might not be 
without their danger. 

"We speak of the novelty of the proposal, because, though it has been for some 
years publicly advocated with great ability and earnestness, it has not found any 
thing like general acceptance, and those accustomed to the existing system have 
Often been disposed to put it aside as a chimerical proposal, unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

" Under all these circumstances, whilst fully impressed with the difficulties of 
the present situation, and more especially with those which affect the Government of 
India, we are not prepared to recommend that this country should proceed to nego- 
tiate with other nations a treaty embodying a bimetallic arrangement. We feel that 
the matter needs much more discussion and consideration in the financial world and 
by practical men than it has yet received, and that we are not in a position to advise 
with any confidence that the change could be made safely, or without the risk Of 
creating evils exceeding those which we at.present experience." 

Then swiftly another dread shadow arises before their minds 
which they thus describe: 

" A further danger to be apprehended is that the nations who were parties to the 
bimetallic arrangement might not continue to adhere to it. 

" It may be difficult to suggest any motives which should make it their interest 
to secede ; and it may be capable of proof that any country violating the interna- 
tional compact would subject itself and its people to loss and serious inconvenience, 
but unhappily, enlightened self-interest is hot the only motive of the political action 
of nations, nor is self-interest always enlightened. A desire to inflict injury may 
often exercise as potent an influence as self-interest, and the idea that the financial 
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position of one country might be endangered with a resulting advantage to other 
countries might well afford a sufficient motive for action." 

To us on this side of the Atlantic, it seems a trifle Pharisaic, 
and not quite courteous to suggest, that the other Christian 
" nations who were parties to the bimetallic agreement might not 
continue to adhere to it." 

This has a flavor of the earlier days, when England despoiled 
India and complacently assumed that She was the one nation 
of commercial honor. If treachery to treaty stipulations is in- 
deed " a danger to be apprehended," then no international treaty, 
upon any subject, should ever be made. 

But after conceding, in strongest expressions, the evils result- 
ing from the fall of silver, and saying much in favor of interna- 
tional bimetallism, they propose a scheme of relief likely to 
startle the solid men of England. 

THIS IS THE SCHEME. 

"Section 134. Before passing on toother proposals, there is one which we rec- 
ommend for adoption without hesitation. 

" We refer to the abolition of the duty on silver plate, to which we have drawn 
attention in Section 173. We do not suggest that it is likely to have any very exten- 
sive result, but, so far as it operated, it would be beneficial and a step in the right 
direction." 

But lest, peradventure, this plan should not bring immediate 
relief from all the evils incident to the fall of silver, they pro- 
pose the following, which they " think the best:" 

" Section 137. We think that the best suggestion in relief of the tension of 
the existing situation is to be found in the issue of small notes based on silver. 
These might become the substitute for the half-sovereign, and if they came into gen- 
eral use they would afford a remedy for those difficulties in relation to that coin, to 
which public attention has been prominently called. 

" Twenty-shilling silver notes might also be issued. If these were put into circu- 
lation they would probably pass largely into use, without any alteration of the law 
of legal tender; and we are inclined to think the mint or bank might safely be 
required to issue such notes to some fixed amount, in exchange for silver bullion 
taken at the average market price; or the Government might issue them upon con- 
dition of retaining silver capable of being coined into an equal number of shillings. 
The market thus opened for Bilver might check the decline in price of the metal, 
besides producing an economy in the use of gold." 

After reading these plans, which they " think the best," and 
finding that the six Commissioners concede the principles and ad- 
mit the facts for which bimetallists contend, we are surprised to 
find them " letting I dare not wait upon I would," betraying the 
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timidity of the politician, instead of the courage of a statesman. 
The wind-up of Eeport II. is in these words : 

" Section 138. Though unable to recommend the adoption of what is commonly 
known as bimetallism, we desire it to be understood that we are quite alive to the 
imperfections of standards of value, which not only fluctuate, but fluctuate independ- 
ently of each other ; and we do not shut our eyes to the possibility of future arrange- 
ments between nations which may reduce these fluctuations. One uniform standard 
of value for all commercial countries would, no doubt, like uniformity of coinage or 
of standards of weight and measure, be a great advantage. But we think that any 
premature and doubtful step might, in addition to its other dangers and inconven- 
iences, prejudice and retard progress to thi3 end." 

" We think also that many of the evils and dangers which arise from the present 
condition of the currencies of different nations have been exaggerated, and that some 
of the expectations of benefit to be derived from the changes which have been pro- 
posed would, if such changes were adopted, be doomed to disappointment. 

"Under these circumstances we have felt that the wiser course is to abstain 
from recommending any fundamental change in a system of currency under which 
-he commerce of Great Britain has attained its present development." 

Part III. is brief, consistent and earnest for the establish- 
ment of bimetallism by a congress of all the great commercial 
powers. 

In America, we wonder how these "best suggestions" and the 
wavering and inconsistent views reported in Part II. will strike 
Mr. Goschen, the eminent Chancellor of the Exchequer; and how 
they will be received by that class of Indian officials and suffering 
agriculturists whose continued sufferings — largely consequent 
upon the fall of silver — constrained the Queen in her address to 
Parliament a year ago last September to say: 

"I deeply grieve to add that there is no mitigation of the suffering under which 
large portions of the agricultural community continue to labor." 

THE FALL OF SILVER. 

We have now to consider what has caused the fall of silver, 
and what influence its exclusion from free coinage has had upon 
the trade and agriculture of England, India and the United 
States. 

It is related that a plain man called the attention of Sir Isaac 
Newton to an apparent fact, confronting, one of Sir Isaac's theories; 
that the great philosopher, having made examination, said, " The 
theory must give way, there is no arguing against a fact." 

I propose to call attention to certain facts of authentic history 
and to give certain dates bearing upon the causes of the fall of 
silver, the depression of trade and the fall of prices, and to prove 
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the fallacy of certain theories which have deluded so many sensi- 
ble men on the subject of gold and silver. The fall of silver 
commenced in 1873, and its tendency has been downward ever 
since. 

The tables of Pixley show that during a period of forty years 
next prior to 1873 the average price of silver in the London market 
was about 61 pence per ounce, with but little range of variation 
during the whole forty years; and that during the short period of 
thirteen years from February, 1873, to July, 1886, there was a 
variation of 17-ff pence, and that on the 19th of May, 1887, silver 
fell to'41f pence. 

How happens it that for forty years next prior to 1873 the price 
of silver was nearly stationary, and that within the short space of 
thirteen years thereafter it had fallen close upon nineteen pence 
per ounce ? 

For a time it was claimed that the cause of the fall was to be 
found in the superabundant product of silver and the scarcity of 
gold ; but examination of the facts proved that theory to be en- 
tirely fallacious. There has been no scarcity of gold, and when, 
in 1879, the silver dollar was at a premium of 5.22 over the gold 
dollar, the gold in proportion to silver was greater than ever be- 
fore known, and during the twenty-five years next following 1850 
there was added to the world's stock from the mines 3,317,625,000 
dollars of gold and but $1,395,125,000 of silver. Thus, three thou- 
sand three hundred and seventeen million six hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars in gold were added — a greater addi- 
tion than had before been made since Columbus discovered 
America.* 

There is but one enduring cause of the fall of silver, and 
that is the cessation of the demand for it in the standard coinage 
of the mints in the Christian world. 

On the 23d of November, 1871, after Germany had conquered 
France, and Bismarck had exacted a thousand million dollars in 
gold indemnity, he commenced the execution of his scheme of 
new coinage in Germany, and on the 9th of July, 1873, was or- 
dained by law the national gold standard with the gold mark 
as the unit of value. Before this the metallic currency of 
Germany was silver. She then commenced the coinage of gold, 
called in her silver in exchange at the ratio of 1 : 15£ and threw 

* Tables of Soetbeer. 
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her silver upon the market. Then Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden changed their currency to gold and threw their silver also 
upon the market, and the Netherlands did the same. 

Then France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece at first 
restricted their silver coinage and soon ceased to coin it at all, 
and what is truly amazing, the great American Republic, pro- 
ducing nearly as much silver as all the world besides, by the 
Act of February 12, 1873, stopped its coinage entirely, made the 
gold dollar the sole unit of value, and thus helped to degrade its 
own great product of precious metal. Every nation in Christen- 
dom now has free coinage for gold, and not one of them allows 
free coinage to silver. Does any one need to look further for the 
causes which have depreciated silver and appreciated gold ? 

Every one familiar with financial history knows that for cen- 
turies prior to 1873 gold and silver, both, have formed the cur- 
rency of the general commercial world, and together measured the 
value of commodities, and that more than half the money of the 
world is silver. (Estimated in the Treasury Report of December, 
1875, at 54 per cent. ) 

That from the early development of commerce in England, 
until 1816, the unit of value was silver, and that the English 
pound was silver. 

That from the foundation of the government of the United 
States until February 12, 1873, the silver dollar, of the same weight 
and fineness as now, was a unit of value, full legal tender, and 
that its coinage was free. 

That during a period of forty years next prior to the passage of 
said act of February 12, 1873, the same silver dollar had ruled at 
a premium over gold. 

That until about the date last mentioned, every important gov- 
ernment in Christendom, except England, allowed free coinage to 
silver, and that since that time not one of them has permitted its 
free coinage, but all have given free coinage to gold. 

That from 1873 until 1878, the United States did not allow its 
mints to coin a single silver dollar. 

That England changed the coinage act in 1816, made gold 
the unit of value and allowed it free coinage, but allowed no le- 
gal tender to silver in a greater sum than forty shillings. 

That so soon as the Act of Congress of February, 1878, requir- 
ing a limited coinage of silver (on government account only) was 
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passed, the gold advocates loudly predicted that even this limited 
coinage of silver would drive all the gold abroad, cheat the la- 
borer of his hire, and bring general disaster upon the country. 

That the silver bill of February, 1878, has now been in oper- 
ation more than ten years, and every one of the gloomy predic- 
tions of the gold men have proved to be false. 

THEORY THAT SILVER WOULD BANISH GOLD. 

The gold theorists, even so late as 1886, insisted that the con- 
tinued coinage of silver must drive out gold ; but the coinage 
went on and the gold increased. 

For more than ten years the mint has been stamping the silver 
dollar, and the result will amaze the the gold men. 

Turning to the Mint report of 1887, page 86, we find that at 
the close of the fiscal year (July 1), 1877, there was but 1167,- 
501,472 of gold in the country, and from the tables made up to 
November 1, 1888, we find at that date $711,705,050 of gold 

IN THE COUNTRY. 

France ought to have given us some heeded lessons upon that 
subject. She is a compact country, her territory is less by twenty- 
seven thousand square miles than the single state of Texas. She 
has long had between five and six hundred million dollars in legal 
tender silver, and the gold in the Bank of France has been 
habitually larger than that of the Bank of England. 

On the 9th day of last August the Bank of England held 
20,009,615 pounds gold and no legal tender silver, while the Bank 
of France at the same date held 44,269,764 pounds of gold and 
48,940,762 pounds of silver making 93,210,526 pounds of coin, 
against but 20,009,615 pounds in the Bank of England. 

But the gold men had another pet theory, that under the 
" Gresham Law " the gold would surely be driven away by the 
silver. 

Probably not three in a thousand of those who talked with easy 
flippancy about this law, knew who Gresham was, when or where 
he lived or what his law was; — had they known, they would have 
seen, that the Gresham Law had no application to Bank of Eng- 
land notes, American greenbacks or silver dollars, but related only 
to mutilated coin in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

This accumulated rubbish was disposed of by Lord George 
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Bentinck and Mr. Thomas Baring, to be found in Parliamentary 
Debates, Vols. 90 and 95, thus stated: 

' ' The common opinion is that if there is an over-issue of bank notes it will drive 
the gold out of the country. That was the fundamental position of the famous 
bullion report in 1811, and it has been the basis of all our subsequent legislation on 
the subject. But in this case the very reverse took place ; for when it was known 
that notes would be freely issued hoards of gold immediately made their appear- 
ance, and the stock of bullion in the bank instantly began to increase. The notes 
came out, and, what was directly contrary to the theory, the gold came back at the 
same time." 

Theorists upon physics and metaphysics, theology, law, and 
finance have done infinite mischief in times past; but in this 
more enlightened age, gaseous theories are exploded at the touch 
of facts. 

When it was found that they could not stop the coinage of the 
dollar, the gold advocates insisted that the silver would not circu- 
late, that the disgusted people " would not have it." 

The President's message, lately issued, states that on the 30th 
day of November, 1888, 312,570,990 of the silver dollars had been 
coined, and all but 14,181,654 were in actual circulation, $60,970,- 
990 in silver dollars, $237,418,346 in silver certificates. 

THE PROPOSITION OF THE GOLD MEN. 

The plan of the gold advocates is to banish legal tender sil- 
ver — full one-half of the metallic currency of the world — from use 
and retain the gold only. 

Can upright men think it would be honest for the Government 
to reduce the mixed currency of some twelve hundred millions to 
a single gold currency of six hundred millions, and thus compel 
mortgage-debtors and others, whose debts were made under the 
larger currency, to pay in full, when every dollar of the currency 
exacted by the creditor was worth two which he loaned to his 
debtor? 

There is not a bond, greenback, or other obligation of the 
United States which the silver dollar cannot lawfully discharge. 
When these obligations were issued the silver dollar was at a con- 
siderable premium over the gold dollar, and neither on their face 
or in the statutes authorizing their issue is gold mentioned at all. 

SUPPLY, DEMAND AND PRICE. 

Supply and demand do not alone determine the price of com- 
modities. 
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The amount of money in circulation is an important factor in 
determining price. 

If we have five hundred million legal tender silver this year, 
and the same amount of gold, and the supply and demand for 
wheat in the great markets of the country is one hundred millions 
of bushels, and the price is one dollar a bushel, and next year the 
supply and demand is precisely the same, but at the beginning of 
next year the government demonetizes one-half the currency, does 
any one think that the price would remain the same ? 

When between 1872 and 1874 silver coinage was stopped in 
the mints of Christendom, and large quantities of silver coin 
ceased to be money and became merchandise, the diminution of 
the coin circulating medium was large, and depression in price 
followed as inevitably as night follows day. To fill the vacuum 
caused by the banished silver, gold was called in, and this in- 
creased demand for gold increased its purchasing power and 
diminished the price of the things purchased. It is a principle 
from which there is no departure, that if you destroy any part of 
the lawful currency you increase the purchasing power of the 
part which remains. 

BIMETALLISM. 

A bimetallic system of currency requires an open mint, free 
to coin any gold or silver which may be brought to it, and the 
right on the part of a debtor to discharge his liabilities in either 
of the two metals at a ratio fixed by law. 

Such was the general condition in continental Europe and in 
the United States until 1873, and the ratio was 1 : 15^ in Europe. 
The ratio in the United States was 1 : 15, until fifty-five years 
ago we changed it to 1 : 16, and a premium on silver remained 
constant until 1873, when by the Act of February 12 in that 
year the mint was forbidden to coin or issue another silver dollar, 
and the gold dollar of 25^- grains was made the unit of value. 
In June of the following year the dollars already issued were 
demonetized. Thus stood the coinage law in the United States 
until the new silver coinage Act of 1878. 

Before the combined raid upon silver, one hundred cents of 
silver held a steady premium above one hundred cents of gold, 
and if by international treaty bimetallism is restored, there is no 
reason to doubt that the silver dollar of to-day will forthwith be 
at par with the gold dollar. 
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It has been claimed that a single gold currency was much 
more stable than a bimetallic currency.* 

Objection is often made to bimetallism on the ground that we 
cannot have two standards of value. Bimetallism does not con- 
template two standards. There is not a gold coin in circulation 
which is not composed of two metals melted together. One-tenth 
of every gold coin in the United States is copper ; British gold 
coin is a little finer. But the English sovereign and the Ameri- 
can gold dollar both are composed of two metals ; yet each is a 
single standard of value — the law makes them so. 

The paper note of the Bank of England and the American 
greenback are both legal tender ; neither has any intrinsic value, 
yet in payment they can discharge any debt ; this is done by the 
fiat of law. 

If you melt gold and silver together in the ratio of 1 to 15£, 
and the law decrees that a coin of 400 grains struck from the 
melted mass shall be a standard and unit of value, it would be a 
single standard, and not a double one. But since gold and silver 
have their different uses, and some Oriental nations coin silver 
only, it is more convenient to keep the two metals separate ; but 
by legal fiat make 1 weight of pure gold the equivalent at the 
mint with 15£ weights of pure silver. That does not make a 
double standard ; the standard can remain as it is. If gold 
should suddenly become sufficiently abundant to supply all that is 
needed in the arts, and to furnish coin to the rapidly increasing 
populations, so as to keep values on the same basis as they have been 
settled for centuries by the use of both silver and gold in the cur- 
rency, then there would be no necessity to unite silver with gold ; 
but since there is no such abundance of gold, and 54 per cent, of 
the money in use is silver, to banish it from the currency would 
confuse the values of the world. 

* The writer of this article, in conversation withBaron Rothschild, on the 4th of 
March. 1877, suggested that a single gold currency was more stable than one com- 
posed of gold and silver. 

The Baron replied that the contrary was the fact, and cited England and Trance 
in confirmation of his statement, that where there was but a single standard the fluc- 
tuation was larger ; that when gold was drawn from England to the Continent for 
any cause, all the solicitude concentrated upon the single gold standard— gold being 
the sole legal tender, and no one knowing to what extent it would be drawn away, all 
the panic and alarm fell upon it; but with a double currency like France, if gold was 
drawn to England it caused no panic in France, because she had a large reserve of 
legal tender silver upon which she could fall back, and which, of course, would not 
be drawn to a gold country ; and repeated that a bimetallic currency was more stable 
than a single currency. 
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THE FALL OF PRICES, THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE, AND THE 
SHRINKAGE IN LAND RENTS. 

Simultaneously with the fall of silver commenced the fall of 
price, and the two have run parallel since early in 1873. 

The introduction of machinery, easy transit, and the lesser 
cost of production, has had something to do with the fall of com- 
modity price ; but the primal and by all measure the larger 
cause of the fall of prices is the stoppage of the free coinage of 
silver in the mints of every considerable government in the Chris- 
tian world. 

We have already shown that scarcity of gold did not cause the 
fall of silver, and that there is far more gold in the world in pro- 
portion to silver now than there was in 1851, when silver was at a 
premium of 3.42 per cent. 

THE GOLD TRUST OF ENGLAND. 

There are no silver mines . of importance in the British Em- 
pire, but gold mines of vast production. To keep up the price 
of this metal by artificial means, she formed a trust long before 
the oil or sugar trust was formed in America. She gave free 
coinage to gold and not to silver, and the Act of Parliament — 
VII. and VIII. Victoria, Chap. 32 — compels the Bank of England 
to purchase all gold bullion offered at three pounds seventeen 
shillings nine pence per ounce standard. Of course by this pow- 
erful trust gold is appreciated, and silver being banished from 
coinage increases the demand for gold. 

It would be desirable to have England join us — with the great 
commercial nations of Europe — in an international convention 
upon the silver question. But if Germany comes in, England is 
not at all necessary. She was outside before the Franco-German 
war, and ever since 1816. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

It is not at all necessary for the United States to have any 
ally in this great measure. We have grown so fast that we are 
unconscious of our strength. But we are beginning to realize our 
financial resources. Let England stick to her gold monometallism, 
oblivious to the changes wrought by the Franco-German war and 
the consequent banishment of silver from the mints, and before 
the year 1900 she will be likely to find that her gold has largely 
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departed and that London is no longer the money centre of the 
world. 

We are told that dealing with a gold country, we must pay 
our debts in gold — so ; — but I trust that we have no member of 
Congress so ignorant as not to know that every year we produce 
from our mines more gold than we need to pay our balances, and 
that we receive more gold from Europe than we send there ; and 
further, that we are by far the greatest producers of silver in the 
world. If England owned our mines of silver she would protect 
silver as she now protects her gold. 

Instead of trying to enhance the value of our great product by 
giving it free coinage, — as would England, — we strive to degrade 
it by exclusion from our mints. 

OUR COURSE IS CLEAR. 

Eepeal the compulsory Coinage Act. Gradually pay off the 
interest-bearing bonds and the greenbacks. Allow free coinage, 
but restrict the coinage of silver to our own product until the 
other commercial nations join us in a treaty. 

Upon the deposit of gold or silver coin, or gold and silver 
bars, let notes issue of convenient denominations, payable on de- 
mand. Thus the holder of every note would be absolutely secured 
by a metal deposit; the government would issue no more interest 
bearing bonds in order to make a basis for national currency, there 
would soon be no paper money not secured by gold or silver, dol- 
lar for dollar; the only necessity for circulating notes at all would 
be the convenience. The gold and silver now in the country, and 
yearly coming from the mines and from other sources, would be 
ample, and under the system of free coinage no more would be 
mined than it was found profitable to mine, and no more would 
be coined than was needed; the currency could only expand 
as the silver and gold increased, and the past history of the 
world demonstrates that a currency composed of gold and 
silver only will not become redundant. It is superfluous 
to add that no unhealthy inflation can possibly arise 
from the issue of notes secured by an equal deposit of bull- 
ion or coin. Pour lines of amendment to the Banking law would 
allow the banks to go -on the same as now, obtaining their cur- 
rency like other people. The mint report of this year shows that 
we have abundant gold and silver on hand and coming forward to 
vol. cxlviii. — no. 387. 16 
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accomplish this. England never concerns herself about the cur- 
rency of other nations ; much less need we. It is no more im- 
portant to keep gold coin in the country than to keep silver coin, 
provided the silver is of legal tender and sufficient in amount to 
perform all the functions of needed money, as in France, where 
the currency per capita is about twice as much as in the United 
States. No considerable amount of gold coin goes abroad except 
to pay balances, and with a reserve of legal tender silver circulated 
by notes the shipment of gold would cause no more panic than 
the shipment of wheat. 

Suppose we had seven hundred millions of legal tender silver 
and the same amount of gold, what matters it whether the silver 
or the gold goes abroad ? It seems to have escaped the attention 
of most men, that, for the long period from 1834 — when we 
changed the mint ratio of silver to gold — down to 1873 — when we 
stopped the coinage of the silver dollar — the silver, being all that 
time at a premium, went abroad and the gold remained at home. 

No one can give a reason, founded upon any fact, why, if the 
European ratio of gold to silver, 1 : 15$, were established by in- 
ternational convention, our silver dollar would not be fully equal 
to our gold dollar in the markets of the world. 

It is to be regretted that the Eoyal Commission were not in 
favor of an international treaty upon the subject of silver, and 
the regret is the deeper when we see how plainly a large majority 
of the Commission had such well conceived ideas upon bimetal- 
lism, which they had not the courage to express, because, as they 
say, " the public mind is not prepared for it at present, * * * and 
those accustomed to the existing system have often been disposed 
to put it aside as a chimerical proposal unworthy of serious con- 
sideration." And at Section 115 they remark that " self-interest 
is not always enlightened ;" the truth of which statement is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the course which England has taken. 

Several times within the last ten years faint lights of " better 
times a-coming" in England have glimmered in men's minds, but 
they have all flickered and gone out, and each succeeding year 
trade has been depressed, farm rents have fallen, labor strikes 
have been frequent, all the industries have seemed paralyzed, and 
Ireland is verging upon revolt, and India is in a deplorable con- 
dition. New light, even from "self-interest," cannot be ex- 
pected to dawn upon men in their dotage, bred under a system 
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effete, by reason of new conditions developed in the march of 
events. 

STRINGENCY IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

To those engaged in trade, manufacturing, farming, or in 
any honest and useful industry, no greater calamity can happen 
than a tight money market, sudden, and caused by artificial con- 
trivance. Illustrations of this abound in the Parliamentary De- 
bates and in the writings of Lord George Bentinck.- 

Of all the subtle devices which the wit of man has contrived 
to despoil the community of their property, nothing equals the 
contrivance of laws which limit the currency to gold and require 
all debts to be paid in legal tender money. 

When the currency is small, it is always easy for a few large cor- 
porations and rich money-lenders to combine and lock it up, and 
thus throw down the price of stocks, wheat, cotton, and other 
commodities, work a corner on the currency, and force those who 
have bills falling due to sacrifice their property to sustain their 
credit. Thus the market is made tight and extortion easy. 

Money is not a commodity — wheat is ; but wheat is not a legal 
tender and will not pay debts. Mr. Thomas Baring mentions the 
fact that in 1864 a merchant in Calcutta possessing £20,000 in 
gold, became bankrupt because he could not change it for silver 
rupees, the only legal tender in Calcutta. 

Lord George Bentinck, discussing the effect of this power in 
the Bank of England to contract the currency, presents examples 
of its baneful influence. In his published letters to Croker, dated 
November 3, 1847, he says: 

"But I will give you two or three practical examples of the working of Peel's 
Bank Charter Act. The act was conditionally suspended last Monday week. The 
week previous a manufacturer, holding £100,000— 8500,000— North Western Railway 
debentures (guaranteed Ave per cent, for Ave years), required bank notes to meet his 
liabilities. He went to Samuel Jones Lloyd and desired to have his debentures dis- 
counted. Samuel Jones Lloyd refused. The manufacturer replied: 'I must have 
money.' The banker rejoined : ' I can't do it— but stay ; strike off twenty-five per cent. 
and I will, but I give you but five minutes to consider.' The wretched manufac- 
turer had no choice but to submit to the extortion or to suspend payments. Samuel 
Jones Lloyd gave him £75,000 Bank of England notes, and became possessed of 
£100,000 ($500,000) North Western Railway debentures. On Monday following, the 
restrictions of the bank charter being suspended, the Bank of England was set at lib- 
erty to discount such security at eight per cent, for three months. Jones Lloyd, conse- 
quently, on Monday, could have gone to the bank and have rediscounted for £200 
what he himself four days before took $125,000 for discounting. Is not usury like 
this enough to make one's blood boil i 

Many cases as bad as this, only of lesser amounts, can be cited 
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in England, but Samuel Jones Lloyd, taking advantage of the 
tightness of the money market (which he had aided to bring on), 
extorted $125,000 from the distressed manufacturer; and died a 
few years ago, under the title of Lord Overstone — one of the rich- 
est men in England. That all may clearly understand the full 
meaning of Lord George Bentinck's statement about quoted, it may 
be well to remark, that in England, since Peel's Bank Charter 
Act of 1844, there is a restriction imposed by the Act that no note 
shall issue upon any commercial paper, however good, but only 
upon the actual deposit of gold; but the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer together are sometimes induced to 
lift this restriction in emergencies, and allow the bank to discount 
commercial paper, and issue Bank of England notes without any 
gold behind them. 

NO NEED OF A TIGHT MONET MARKET IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

It is estimated that we have already more than eleven hun- 
dred million dollars of metallic currency, which is all the time 
increasing. 

Give free coinage to gold and silver both; upon the coin and 
bullion issue legal tender notes (like Bank of England notes) of 
such denominations as we need, and those engaged in honest call- 
ings may defy the extortioners to cause a stringency lasting eight 
and forty hours. The amount of the currency, the rail, the cable, 
the telegraph and the swift steamers would render a money corner 
impossible. 

Gold and silver mines are worked at great expense, and the 
product is always limited. Inflation comes of paper money (so- 
called). The amount of its pernicious issue is only determined 
by the power of the printing press and the will of the government. 
Not so with gold and silver. Here nature's law intervenes and- 
municipal laws are powerless. 

Within the last half century, populations over vast territories, 
and the business and trade of the world have largely increased, 
and the needs of a large currency have also increased; but the yield 
of the precious metals from the mines has only kept pace with 
these needs, and to banish one of these metals from monetary use 
would bring calamity. It is inconsiderately said that the modern 
facilities, through checks and clearing houses, dispense with the 
necessity of much currency. This is a fallacy; checks and clear- 
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ing-houses are very useful labor-saying contrivances ; but so long 
as legal tender money can alone pay debts, they do not diminish, 
the necessity of a large legal tender currency. The checks of 
paupers and insolvents, or of those who have no money behind 
their checks, do not pass current long. Paper credits, unprotect- 
ed by money, are always pernicious ; when distrust comes — as 
come it will — these credits shrivel like a scroll in the furnace, 
bringing panic and disaster in consequence. 

EXCLUDE FOREIGN SILVER FROM OUR MINTS. 

Tax all foreign silver the same as silver plate, and none could 
come in. 

The object is to prevent the flooding of our mints with foreign 
silver. Some of our most eminent statesmen think that we can alone 
maintain free coinage of silver without limit, and that foreign sil- 
ver cannot come here to be coined. If that is so, then the re- 
striction could do no harm, and would be the safer course at least. 
It is said, with much show of reason, that foreign silver could not 
come here to be coined, because at our mint it takes sixteen ounces of 
silver as the equivalent of one ounce of gold, whereas at the Euro- 
pean mints it requires but fifteen and a half ounces — a difference of 
three per cent, at least — which (adding freight and insurance) 
would work exclusion. 

Any one familiar with the silver market of New York, knows 
that the difference in ratio, etc., will not work exclusion of for- 
eign silver if we give it free coinage. 

Mexico produces at least thirty-three millions of silver per 
annum. The Mexican dollar * has a slightly larger intrinsic 
value than the American silver dollar, and yet thousands and 
thousands of Mexican dollars are sold in Wall Street for less than 
seventy-five cents to the dollar, payable in silver certificates! 

This gives an idea of fiat value, — that is a value imposed by 
law, — which makes the entire value of every greenback and a con- 
siderable part of the value of every coin issued by the United States. 

THE EFFECT OF THE FALL OF SILVER UPON THE PRICE OF 
WHEAT AND OTHER BREAD-STUFFS. 

Silver coin is the sole legal tender in India, and the coinage is 
free. Before the fall of silver, ten rupees of India were worth a 

* The Mexican dollar weighs 27.073 grams and is 902.7. fine. The United States 
dollar weighs 26.729 grams and is 900 fine. 
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pound in London, and at that rate paid the vast annual debt of 
India to England. The fall of silver brought down the rupee 
rapidly. This stimulated the raising of cotton and especially of 
wheat, for remittances to London ; the cheap silver is taken to 
Calcutta, converted into rupees, exchanged for wheat which is 
exported to England, and coming in competition with American 
wheat, puts down the American product and lowers the price of 
all farm products in England and Ireland, and land rents fall in 
consequence. 

In 1879 the export of wheat from the United States was one 
hundred and fifty-three million bushels. The export from India 
for the same time was but four millions. 

In 1886 the export from the United States had fallen to fifty- 
seven millions and the export from India had risen to thirty-nine 
million bushels ; and the average price of American wheat fell 
from one dollar and twenty-four cents per bushel in 1879 to eighty- 
four cents during the last half of 1886. 

When farm products cannot pay for the raising, tenants cannot 
pay rents. When landlords cannot collect rents, they cannot live 
on land incomes. 

Since the great fall in silver, Council Bills drawn in London 
upon the Indian Exchequer are sold as low as Is. 4d. the rupee. 
Before the fall the rupee brought 2s. To cover these bills silver 
is purchased at the low price of the London market and sent to 
India for coinage ; thus the purchaser of wheat in India gets for 
32 cents what before the fall of silver cost 48 cents; of course he 
can undersell, in the European market American wheat, and 
depress the agricultural products of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the United States, besides placing India in a lamentable financial 
condition, as all the members of the Boyal Commission con- 
cede. 

In America, bimetallism is assured. The platform upon which 
Gen. Harrison has just been elected President contains this decla- 
ration : " The Eepublican party is in favor of the use of both 
gold and silver as money, and condemns the policy of the Dem- 
ocratic administration in its efforts to demonetize silver." 

Edwards Pieebepont. 



